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prosperity of that enterprising race.    Alexander next made
himself master of Egypt, where he founded  the city of
Alexandria, to serve as a commercial port on the Medi-
terranean for the Eastern trade that passed up the Red Sea.
Although the profits arising from the Indian trade had
now for so many years brought wealth to those who had
embarked in it, practically nothing was known of India
itself, to the European nations, until the invasion of that
country by Alexander the Great.    One consequence of
this invasion, however, beyond the- knowledge thus ac- *
quired, was a considerable development of Indo-European
commerce, and, although the Indian conquests threw off
the Macedonian yoke soon after Alexander's death some,
of the results that followed therefrom did not so readily
disappear.    On the death of Alexander, Egypt fell to the
Ptolemies,  under  whom   arts,  commerce,  manufactures,
agriculture, and navigation obtained a most extraordinary
development, and Alexandria became the first mart in the
world.    About this time, the trade with India began to
revive at Tyre, and in order to bring it to centre in Alex-
andria, Ptolemy Philadelphia set about the formation of
a canal, a hundred cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in
depth, between Arsinoe on the Red Sea, near the modern
Suez, and the Pelusiac, or eastern, branch of the Nile, by
means of which the productions of India might have been
conveyed to that capital wholly by water.   This canal was,
however.,  never finished, presumably on account of the
dangers that then attended the navigation of the Arabian
Gulf.    As an alternative means of facilitating communi-
cation with India, Ptolemy Philadelphus built a city on the
western shore of the Red Sea, to which he gave the name
of Berenike, which soon became the principal emporium